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LOOKING UP 


Anne Hanes 





F.O.N. NEWS 

The Federation of On tario Naturalists 

Resolutions passed at 1973 Annual Meeting (in brief)* 

...that parks policy statement as published in March- 
April Newsletter be approved with addition of statement 
of our support for preservation of archaeological and 
historic resources. 

To Government of Ontario ...that Quetico be classified 
as a primitive park. ...that immediate legislative and 
financial steps be taken to make government’s intention 
to introduce land use controls an effective reality 
...that government give immediate priority to enforcing 
Endangered Species Act passed in 1971 ...that the White 
Trillium (T\ grandiflorum ) floral emblem of Ontario be 
protected by an amendment to Floral Emblem Act of 1937 
...despite abolition of wolf bounty, urged government 
to investigate legality of by-laws being enacted by 
lower jurisdictions ...urges amendment of Game and Fish 
Act to prohibit use of leg hold traps on poles for cap¬ 
ture and killing of birds of prey ...urges government 
to commence feasibility studies to determine where mass 
transit facilities could be effectively utilized ...as 
Environment Protection Act of 1971 provides for estab¬ 
lishment of an Environmental Council to advise Minister 
on any matter affecting quality of environment, FON 
urges Council be appointed, and Act amended to allow 
Council to report to Prov. Sec’y for Resources Develop¬ 
ment where policy is formulated, and that Council be 
given a specific mandate to make its reports and recom¬ 
mendations available to public within 60 days of sub¬ 
mission ...recommends that Ontario Hydro redirect its 
advertising and marketing policy to encourage people 
to minimize consumption of electricity... 

To Governments of Ontario and Canada ...to ban use of 
lead shot for hunting. 

To Government of Canada ...in view of vulnerability of 
land and wildlife north of 60° that a national public 
enquiry into northern issues be made, of sufficient 
scope and duration to provide Canadians with necessary 
background for a more informed decision-making process. 

*(Anyone wishing full wording call Vi Humphreys 232-8505) 
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Phantom crane-fly adult 



Phanfom crane-fly Larva 








THE PHANTOM FLIES AGAIN 
by Fenja Brodo 

You are walking along a trail in a wet area. 

There are pools of shallow water to be avoided and the 
vegetation around you is lush. You might be in the 
midst of tall grasses, ferns or sedges, and perhaps 
there are also blue flags, bur reeds and touch-me-nots 
around you. And as you look around, you think you see 
something black and white drift by. You move on and 
there it goes again. This time you make out something 
fragile, 1/2 inch in diameter, looking like a wheel 
with black and white banded spokes. Is it a seed? 

You catch one and see that it has two transparent 
wings, several legs (there should be six but undoubtedly 
some have broken off), a small head and narrow body. 

(See illustration.) 

Your treasure is a Phantom crane-fly. These are 
found throughout eastern North America, generally in 
wet marshy areas and in open wet deciduous woods. You 
can see them any time from June to September. I have 
enjoyed watching Phantoms fly on all the trails in the 
Bells Corners area, in the Mer Bleue, and in many 
areas of Gatineau Park. 

Phantom crane-flies hardly seem to use their wings 
in flight. Instead they spread out their distinctively 
banded legs like spokes of a wheel and let the currents 
of air carry them along. Look at the illustration and 
you will see that one foot segment on each leg (the 
metatarsal segment) is distinctly fatter than the other 
foot and leg segments. These thicker segments are 
pillowed out by air sacs and air tubes which buoy up 
the fly as it drifts in the wind. 

Phantom crane-flies are true flies. They have an 
egg, larval, pupal and adult stage. What you usually 
see is an adult. 
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The rusty red larvae (see illustration) live on 
decaying vegetation in mucky shallow water which has 
a reddish brown colour. They breathe through a long 
tube which extends through the surface film. You can 
recognize this larva by the long breathing tube, three 
pairs of prolegs (so called because they are not true 
jointed legs) each equipped with a microscopically 
small curved hook, and a sclerotized head capsule 
(i.e. hard head). 

The pupa remains in the same muddy pools with its 
breathing tubes extended through the surface film also. 
Phantom crane-fly pupae are distinguished by having 
breathing tubes of unequal length. One is much longer 
than the pupal body and the other is just a few milli¬ 
meters in length. These breathing tubes are situated 
on the thorax, that is, just behind the head, and not 
on the rear end as in the larvae. 

The Latin name of this insect is Bittacomorpha 
clavipes (Fabricius). It belongs to the Order Diptera 
(two-winged flies) by virtue of its single pair of 
wings and the possession of a pair of halteres. These 
are short knobbed balancing organs situated just behind 
the wings. 

This fly, belonging to the family Ptychopteridae, 
is distinguished from the true crane-flies (Tipulidae) 
and other related families by characteristics of its 
wing venation. Ptychopterids have only one anal vein 
reaching the wing margin and they do not have a closed 
discal cell in the wing. In other words, there is no 
little rectangular cell about two-thirds along the 
wing away from the body. 

One insect which you just might confuse with the 
Phantom crane-fly is the closely related Pygmy phantom 
crane-fly, Bittacomorphella jonesi (Johnson). But this 
species is not as common locally and is found near cool 
mountain streams or springs in cold woods. I found one 
half way up Luskville Falls, Gatineau Park, in mid July 
a few years ago. This fly also has black and white 
banded legs but all the leg and foot segments are 
slender. It is just as frail and beautiful as its 
slightly larger cousin. 
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The bulldozer ? 

— A NATURALIST’S FRIEND ? 

Having watched the seemingly needless devastation 
of natural habitat on the Carleton Campus by construc¬ 
tion activity wantonly carried forward, with little 
consideration for anything but engineering expediency, 

I was more than a little concerned when crews and 
machines set to work constructing the bicycle path 
across the Rideau River in late summer 1971. That 
portion of Vincent Massey Park just east of the CPR 
tracks has been a delightful haven for moist woodland 
flora typical of our area — and for Dr. D.A. Smiths 
little furry Peromyscus friends, as one of his students 
Stuart Miles demonstrated a few years back; hence my 
favourite name for it, Miles 1 Bush. 

The path was machine-graded following the natural 
levee along the river and much trimming and thinning 
of minor trees, mostly poplar and hawthorn, carried out 
in the area between the path and the maturing woodlot. 

As a final dramatic gesture the bulldozer left a stretch 
of completely denuded clay the width of its broad blade 
and some thirty feet in length, as it pushed some of 
the rubble before it into the dell. Destruction! 

Carnage! Scandal! 

Come mid-May, 1972, and a visit (I won’t tell 
the purpose of the visit) to the area revealed a most 
intriguing sight. The whole scarified patch of earth 
was covered with roughly circular patches of green 
felty growth. Never had I seen such a luxuriant crop 
of the terrestrial alga Vaucheria ! Nature was already 
at work reclaiming her own; but the alga was not sexu¬ 
ally mature. Make a note to revisit the spot in a 
week or so! 
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Riccia crystallina L. grown in mist bed in greenhouse 
from field collection. Note cavities left by erosion 
of surface cells of the thallus, and dark spore sacs 
(two of which are indicated by white arrows) buried in 
tissues along the mid-ribs of the older, narrower 
parts. 
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No go I Life was hectic enough that the next visit 
was not until July 17. The previously denuded area was 
now so covered with seedling growth of numerous herba¬ 
ceous plants that it was difficult to find. Under the 
canopy of leafy annuals, however, much of the clay 
surface remained bare. But not all! Here and there 
were little circular green buttons, rosettes of branch¬ 
ing ribbon — light green, opaque; obviously with air 
chambers to scatter incident light. A liverwort, obvi¬ 
ously a member of the Riccia clan. And say, there is 
one that is different! Pallid, almost white, erose in 
the older parts exposing its chambers, and there along 
the midribs buried gems of ebony hue. Harvested by 
jack-knife and raised above the leaf surface on its 
pad of clay, it glistened in the morning sunshine. 

Quick; off to the lab and the books across the 
river to find the nature of this latest treasure. 

It is appropriately known as Riccia crystallina L. 
and has apparently been rarely seen in Canada; I have 
two records in hand (by R.F. Cain in Dufferin Co., 
Ontario, and by the late Ezra Moss in Alberta). But 
it is obviously here in the Ottawa District for sharp 
eyes to detect. The original rosette is deposited as 
CCOB 932 and portions were cultured on soil under de¬ 
mineralized mist spray in the Carleton greenhouses, 
maturing to complete fruiting rosettes in time for 
fall term classes three months later. 

Oh, yes; that more plentiful liverwort. It still 
grows merrily on but remains sterile, defying identi¬ 
fication. It behaves like neither Riccia fluitans nor 
Ricciocarpa natans , its two commonly reported relatives. 
A mystery still. 

Maybe even a bulldozer can open a niche for unusual 
expressions of Nature’s urge to colonize and occupy! 


W.I. Illman 
Carleton University 
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The Fern Allies of the Ottawa-Hull District 


Part I THE HORSETAILS 
by J. Donald Lafontaine 

The Horsetails (genus Equisetum ) are the most 
primitive living members of the Pteridophytes (ferns 
and fern allies). Their tree-sized ancestors dominated 
the landscape 200 to 300 million years ago. The remains 
of the plants formed the coal beds of the world. 

Today the fern allies form an almost unnoticed 
fraction of the vegetation, for most of them became extinct 
with the coming of the more specialized flowering plants. 

About twenty-five species of Horsetails are known 
in the world. Eight of these, and in addition one dis¬ 
tinctive hybrid, have been found in the Ottawa-Hull 
district. 

The stem of the Horsetail looks like a shoot of 
bamboo for it has bulging joints evenly spaced along 
the stem. The rows of teeth above these joints are 
helpful in separating some species. Many species have 
whorls of branches coming out of the main stem at these 
joints. 

The only half of the life cycle which we usually 
see is the sporophyte plant. This may be a sterile 
plant or a fertile plant. The fertile plant has a dis¬ 
tinctive cone-shaped structure (strobilus) at the top 
of the stem that produces thousands of dust-like spores. 

The spores develop into the inconspicuous half of the 
horsetail's life cycle. They form minute, shapeless 
plants that look more like blobs than plants. This is 
the sexual part of the life cycle. These male and 
female plants are called gametophytes. They give rise 
to the familiar sporophyte plants and the process starts 
all over again. 

Horsetails may be found throughout the Ottawa area 
in a wide variety of habitats. The end of the Ridge 
Road in the Mer Bleue bog is an excellent place to 
compare the species which produce branches, for they 
all occur together in the damp areas there. 
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A good book for use in the identification of both 
the ferns and the fern allies is A Field Guide to the 
Ferns by B. Cobb. This book is number 10 in the 
Peterson Field Guide Series. 


KEY TO SPECIES OF EQUISETUM IN THE OTTAWA-HULL DISTRICT 

a Sterile plants without whorls of branches along stem 
b Stem straight, stiff, usually 2 mm or more thick 

c Cone of fertile plant with a stiff sharp point at top 
d Ridges on stem, and teeth at nodes, numbering 5-10 

VARIEGATED HORSETAIL (E. variegatum ) 1 
d Ridges on stem and teeth at nodes numbering 20-40 

SCOURING RUSH (E. hyemale ) 2 
c Cone of fertile plant blunt at tip 

(some) WATER HORSETAIL (E. fluviatile ) 8 
b Stems matted, curly, wiry, 1mm or less thick, 
ridges 3 or 4 

DWARF HORSETAIL (E. scirpoides ) 3 
a Sterile plants with whorls of branches along stem 

e Sterile and fertile plants not alike; fertile plants 
thicker, more succulent, larger sheaths, often without 
branches. (If no fertile plants present it is probably 
this group since fertile plants often wither in spring.) 
f Branches of whorl are themselves branched 

WOOD HORSETAIL (E. sylvaticum ) 4 
f Branches of whorl simple i.e. do not branch or fork 
g Branches spreading, drooping at tip; upper 
branches about as long as lower ones 

MEADOW HORSETAIL (E. pratense ) 5 
g Branches densely packed, pointing upwards; upper 
branches much shorter than lower ones 

FIELD HORSETAIL (E. arvense ) 6 
e Sterile and fertile plants usually alike except for cone 
h Central cavity of main stem small, surrounded by a 
ring of cavities of about the same size 

MARSH HORSETAIL (E. palustre ) 7 
h Central cavity of main stem large, surrounded by a 
ring of cavities much smaller or absent 
i Sheath tight, not making bulge in stem; teeth 
equally spaced 

(most) WATER HORSETAIL (E. fluviatile ) 8 
i Sheath at stem node forms bulge on stem; 
teeth often in pairs 

SHORE HORSETAIL (x E. litorale) 9 
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EQUISETUM SPECIES IN THE OTTAWA-HULL DISTRICT 


1 VARIEGATED HORSETAIL (jE. variegatum Schleich.) 

Like many of the horsetails, this species prefers 
damp sandy areas. It is often abundant along river 
shores, roadside ditches, and in old sandpits. It 
often grows with Nodding Ladies’-tresses ( Spiranthes 
cernua (L.) Richard). Although the Variegated Horsetail 
is fairly common throughout much of the district in 
suitable habitats, only one colony has been located in 
Gatineau Park at present. 

2 SCOURING RUSH (E. hyemale L.) 

This is probably the best known horsetail in the 
Ottawa District. Plants are usually 3 or 4 times taller 
than the Variegated Horsetail, averaging 18 to 24 inches 
in height. Colonies of the Scouring Rush are often so 
dense that there is no room for any other species of 
plant to grow. Large colonies of Scouring Rush are 
often found near railway tracks, in sandy fields, 
thickets and occasionally in wooded areas. 

Silica deposits which form in the stem make the 
plant so coarse and tough that it was once used for 
scouring out pots and pans. 

3 DWARF HORSETAIL (E. scirpoides Michx.) 

Although fairly common, this species is often 
overlooked. It is found most commonly in damp conif¬ 
erous woodlands but may also be located in such places 
as dry sandy shores, and old fields. It occasionally 
grows singly but usually it forms clumps or dense mats. 

As the scientific name suggests, this horsetail 
looks like a Scirpus (bulrush) at first sight. 

4 WOOD HORSETAIL (E. sylvaticum L.) 

This horsetail is recognized at a glance by the 
delicate lacy appearance created by the multi-divided 
branches. It is fairly common throughout the district 
in rich damp woodlands. It usually grows in areas of 
mucky soil from seepage. The wood horsetail is some¬ 
times found in damp clearings and meadows. 
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5 MEADOW HORSETAIL (E. pratense Ehrh.) 

This species, contrary to its name, is rarely 
found in meadows. It is uncommon in the district, 
in sandy, well-drained areas, usually growing in light 
shade. 

It often has the appearance of being as wide as 
it is tall. The very long, drooping branches make it 
easy to spot. 

6 FIELD HORSETAIL (E. arvense L.) 

The Field Horsetail is by far the most abundant 
species in the district. It occurs along roadsides, 
train tracks, fields, beaches, and in almost any other 
fairly open habitat which is not too wet. 

The branches all point upwards with the length of 
the branches decreasing up the stem. This results in 
all the branches ending at about the same place and 
giving the plant a "brush cut" appearance, with only 
the central stem sticking up in the middle. 

The thick, soft, fertile stalks appear in April. 
They are yellow and do not have any branches. The 
fertile stalks wither and disappear in May when the 
sterile plants come up. 

7 MARSH HORSETAIL (E. palustre L.) 

The Marsh Horsetail is well named for in the 
district it is found in wet, black, mucky spots in 
marshes, bog margins, and lakeshores. It often grows 
with the Water Horsetail and the two are sometimes 
confused. The stem of the Marsh Horsetail has only 
7-10 ridges and the same number of teeth, while the stem 
of the Water Horsetail has 15-25 ridges and teeth. The 
Marsh Horsetail is uncommon in the Ottawa area. 

8 WATER HORSETAIL (E. fluviatile L.) 

The stems of the Water Horsetail usually grow out 
of standing water. This may be from 6 inches to 
several feet deep. It is fairly common in the Ottawa 
area along the margins of slow streams, lakes and in 
open areas of Cattail marshes. In a flooded area it 
sometimes becomes the dominant plant and forms dense 
colonies similar to those of the Scouring Rush in 
dry areas. 

The stems usually have whorls of very short 
branches. 
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9 SHORE HORSETAIL (E. x litorale Kuhl.) 

Formerly considered to be a distinct species, the 
Shore Horsetail is now known to be a hybrid between the 
Water Horsetail and the Field Horsetail. It forms small 
colonies by root offshoots. The Shore Horsetail is quite 
rare in the district and has been collected only three 
times. It is probably more overlooked than rare for it 
occurs along with both parent species and often with 
the Swamp Horsetail as well. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF HORSETAILS IN THE OTTAWA-HULL DISTRICT 







In the distribution maps, a black dot refers to 
a specimen in the Department of Agriculture Herbarium, 
the National Museum Herbarium, or the Herbarium at 
Carleton University. An open circle refers to a sight¬ 
ing for which a specimen was not preserved; these were 
all made in the spring of 1973. 
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A LITTLE BLUE.HERON FROM VIRGINIA SEEN IN OTTAWA 

Dan Brunton 
Algonquin Park Museum 


On April 21, 1973, Robin Humphries saw what he 
believed was an adult Little Blue Heron in the NCC 
woods just north of Merivale Gardens, Ottawa. His 
suspicions were confirmed by a mob of Ottawa birders 
on the following Tuesday; it was indeed an adult Little 
Blue, first record for the Ottawa-Hull District. The 
bird stayed around for a few days, allowing many 
observers to see it. 

One of the fortunates was this writer, who spent 
an hour or so with the bird on April 24th. The heron 
was extremely tame, allowing me to approach within 
65 feet of it. At that time I noticed that it had a 
yellow plastic band around its left leg, and a standard 
aluminum band on the right. Color-banding is a common 
tool employed by ornithologists who wish to identify an 
individual at a later date without having to capture it. 
It can also be used to determine where a bird originated. 
I hoped my observation might lead to some indication of 
where the bird was banded, by whom, and when. With the 
aid of Tony Erskine of the Canadian Wildlife Service, 

I began tracking down ornithologists who might have 
banded this bird. 

To make a long story short, the bird was almost 
certainly banded by Dr. M.A. Byrd and associates of the 
College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia, in 
a large heronry at Shelly Bay, Virginia. Unfortunately, 
though we know that the bird was banded as a nestling, 
we cannot determine its exact age, as the banders used 
the same color combination on several hundred Little 
Blue Herons over several years. To complicate things 
further, Dr. J.L. Dusi of Auburn University, Alabama, 
informs me that he was using that very color combina¬ 
tion in 1965 with Little Blue Heron nestlings in south¬ 
western Alabama! It is extremely unlikely, however, 
that one of the Alabama birds would have travelled 
this far north (fully a thousand miles north of Dusi's 
most northerly recovery). It certainly seems amazing 
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that the Bird Banding Laboratory of the United States 
Department of the Interior (which is responsible for 
co-ordination of bird banding in the United States) 
would allow such duplication in color combination to 
be used with the same species - especially with such 
notorious wanderers as Herons! 

Anyway, the Little Blue was indeed far from home. 
It may well be that this is the first time that a bird 
of this species, always rare in Canada, has been traced 
back to its nest. It should serve as a reminder to all 
birders: look closely for bands on the birds you ob¬ 

serve. You may be able to discover some really impor¬ 
tant and interesting migratory information. 



OTTAWA VALLEY 
MINERAL ASSOCIATION 


The Ottawa Valley Mineral Association meets on 
the third Thursday of each month (except July and 
August) in the Charles Camsell Hall (Booth St., 
corner of Carling) at 8 p.m. 

The Association welcomes all those who are 
interested in minerals and mineralogy. Speakers 
of high calibre, mineral identification contests, 
special displays are features of the regular meetings. 
From early Spring to late Fall, organized field trips 
are arranged, usually on Sundays, sometimes over a 
whole weekend. Annual fees are: $5.00 for a single 
membership; $7.50 for a family; $1.00 for students. 

For further information, contact one of the 
following: 

President: Bob Gault (289-7459) 

Program Director: Paddy Collins (728-6719) 

Field Trip Director: Bob Ramik (731-3470) 
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poison 

iuu 


by The Naturalist Staff 
Lawrence Islands National Park 


Everyone has heard 
about Poison Ivy, 
but few people really 
know it. Could you 
spot Poison Ivy on a 
hike through the woods, 
or explain to your friends 
the role it plays in the 
natural scheme of things? 

Poison Ivy lives over most of 
southern Ontario. Anyone who 
enjoys being outdoors is likely 
to discover a patch. This is a 
good reason to get to know Poison 
Ivy. Enjoy it from a safe distance! 





















”If the leaves are three, then let it be M 

Remember this little poem, and you are almost an 
expert in Poison Ivy identification! Poison Ivy usually 
grows less than three feet tall, but sometimes it acts 
like a vine and twines up tree trunks. It always has 
a woody base and leaves that are divided into three 
smaller leaflets. Wild strawberries have three leaves, 
but no woody stem. Raspberries and blackberries often 
have three leaflets, but their stems are usually armed 
with prickles and thorns. 

People have a hard time getting along with Poison 
Ivy. The plant contains an oil which can cause a skin 
rash. If you touch Poison Ivy you run the risk of a red 
and itchy arm or leg. The traditional treatment to ward 
off Poison Ivy rash has been a good wash with strong 
yellow soap. This will remove excess oil, but recent 
studies have shown that washing cannot stop the rash. 

If you develop a rash, see your doctor immediately. 

You may find it surprising to learn that many ani¬ 
mals eat Poison Ivy without getting sick. In fact, at 
least 55 species of birds have been seen eating Poison 
Ivy berries. A number of insects depend on Poison Ivy 
for their livelihood. For example, the caterpillar of 
one type of moth eats Poison Ivy leaves. Some insects 
even drink nectar from its flowers! 

Just as some animals depend on Poison Ivy for food, 
Poison Ivy may depend on some animals to plant its seeds 
It may be necessary for Poison Ivy seeds to pass through 
a bird’s digestive system before they will sprout. This 
may explain why Poison Ivy is so common along telephone 
lines and fence rows where birds like to perch. 

Let it be . National parks attempt to conserve the nat¬ 
ural relationships between plants, animals and their 
surroundings. Poison Ivy is recognized as an important 
member of the park community and it is protected like 
any other plant. 

The next time you’re out on a hike with a friend, 
why not ask him, ”Do you really know Poison Ivy?” It’s 
a good topic for a trailside chat and it may help to 
explain why people who understand the outdoors prefer 
to let Poison Ivy be. 
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Naturalists get wet, but not dampened ... 


A DAY AT MER BLEUE 


In spite of ominously dark skies, 23 hikers 
gathered at 9:00 a.m. on Saturday, June 23, for a 
botanical outing. The party entered the Mer Bleue 
sphagnum bog from the Ridge Road parking lot. Most 
managed to stay dry along the wetter portion of the 
trail, thanks to Harry Thomson’s bridge. However, we 
were soon thoroughly drenched by a thunder shower. 

Once out on the bog, the sun appeared and we 
quickly dried off. Walking on the spongy moss was a 
bit unsettling at first to newcomers. Sheila Thomson, 
trip leader, explained that the sphagnum moss of the 
Mer Bleue, though actually floating on water, is about 
20 feet thick, and has been accumulating for 7500 years. 

Satisfied that we weren’t going to plunge through 
the surface, we began exploring the life of the bog. 

The spicy aroma from wet leaves of the Labrador Tea 
first attracted our attention. Other typical plants 
were Meadowsweet, Bog Rosemary, Cranberry, Blueberry 
and Cotton Grass. The insectivorous Pitcher-plants 
were numerous and in bloom. Three species of trees. 
Black Spruce, Tamarack and Gray Birch, were observed 
growing in the bog proper, while the perimeter was 
ringed with Alder. Various kinds of animal life were 
noted. Surprising finds were grasshoppers and ants, 
which seemed out of place in their soggy environment. 

The morning’s hike ended as it began — wet. On 
the return trip, the bridge began to disintegrate under 
the strain, and many found themselves knee deep in water. 

After lunch the group reassembled at the end of 
Dolman Ridge Road. There we crossed a beaver dam to 
reach the bog. Essentially the same flora and fauna 
previously described were present. The sandy area 
adjacent to the bog yielded sizeable colonies of four 
species of orchids in bloom: Rose Pogonia, Calopogon, 

Bog Twayblade and Green Adder’s-mouth. The Ragged 
Fringed Orchid was also seen. The insectivorous 
Sundews were plentiful in this area. 
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Prints by John Kempt, from colour photos by H. A. Thomson 



Birdwatchers tallied approximately 30 species, 
including Gray Jay and Hermit Thrush. The Bog Copper 
and Pink-edged Sulphur were the butterflies most com¬ 
monly seen. Natural food enthusiasts sampled cattails 
and wild strawberries. The outing proved to be a stim¬ 
ulating study of the unique ecology of the sphagnum bog. 

Babs and Loren Padelford 
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YOUR COUNCIL IN ACTION 


A. H. Reddoch 


April 

A grant of $3000 has been awarded by the National 
Research Council to assist in the publication of The 
Canadian Field-Naturalist. 

In response to an FON request, a copy of the Club 
Checkup, with its results and suggested improvements, 
was sent to them, as well as the names of those members who 
had volunteered professional help to the Club and later 
agreed to aid the FON also. 

At the Ottawa Science Fair the Club's prizes went 
to Grant Dobson, Opeongo High School, Barry's Bay, in 
the intermediate section for a study on short-tailed 
shrews, and to Larry Weller of the same school in the 
senior section for a study on fishers. 


May 


Mrs. Aileen Merriam, supervisor of the Ottawa- 
Carleton Conservation Center, agreed to become a member 
of Council and Chairman of the Education Committee, of 
which she is a member. 

The minutes of Council meetings from 1940 to 1963 
have been deposited at the National Archives to be added 
to previous records already there. 

I.M. Brodo and J.D. Lafontaine provided some slides 
relating to the Club's birdfeeder activities for a show¬ 
ing at the Unitarian Children's School. 

The Research and Briefs Committee selected A. Reddoch 
as Chairman. 

Jonathan Field, who was editor of the Macoun Club's 
Little Bear, is the 1973 winner of the Baldwin FON 
Scholarship to the FON's Red Bay Summer Camp. 
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June 


Dan Brunton, who has moved from Ottawa, resigned 
from the Council. He had been particularly active on 
the Bird Records Committee. 

The Club supported Pollution Probe in its opposition 
to the city’s proposed chlorination of Mooney’s Bay by 
pointing out some of the ecological hazards in a letter 
to the Mayor of Ottawa and in similar comments by the 
President at a public meeting at Mooney’s Bay. 

The Rideau Valley and the Mississippi Valley Conserv¬ 
ation Authorities have asked the Club to tell them of any 
significant natural areas in their regions. The Research 
and Briefs Committee is planning such an inventory for 
the whole Ottawa area. Any members who wish to contribute 
information are urged to send it to the Committee. 

A proposal for a waterfowl sanctuary at Ottawa Beach 
has been prepared for Nepean Township. 

The Macoun Field Club has celebrated the 25th anni¬ 
versary of its founding. 

A letter was sent to Mr. R.J. Boxwell, Director of 
Planning and Works, Gloucester Township, commending the 
forthright manner in which he publicly supported the 
preservation of wetlands near developed areas. 

Responses from members regarding a possible Club 
logo were favourable but so few in number as to suggest 
a general lack of interest in the matter. 

After several months of hearing presentations from 
Council members on the relationship between the Club and 
The Canadian Field-Naturalist, the Council put the matter 
aside. There was little support for the separation of 
CFN from the Club, and it was felt that recent changes 
in administrative details would make for a smoother 
operation. It is proposed to send a questionnaire with 
the membership renewal forms to get the views of the 
members on some aspects of the problem. 
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AN EXTRAORDINARY FUNGUS, THE GIANT PUFFBALL 


J. Ginns 


Usually 8 to 16 inches in diameter, this fungus 
can produce fruiting bodies up to 5 feet across. In 
October 1970 a truly GIANT puffball "which weighed 
50 lbs." was found by Paula and Robbie White of 
Richvale, Ontario (see photo). This species of puff¬ 
ball, technically called Calvatia gigantea , is one 
of the better-known and widely used edible fungi. 

Occurring in fields, pastures, roadsides and open 
woods in late summer and fall, these puffballs develop 
over a period of approximately two weeks, increasing 
in circumference 3 to 4 inches per day. However, their 
development can be curtailed and size therefore limited 
by severe frost, by hot, dry weather or by exhaus¬ 
tion of their food supply. Typically they appear 
as a rounded mass on the ground looking much like a 
loaf of bread dough. The puffball is loosely attached 
to the ground by cords of mycelium (the mass of fine 
strands or hyphae which is the vegetative state). The 
surface at first is smooth like a kid glove and fragile. 
Ultimately the outer skin, now quite crust-like, splits 
into pieces which fall away. Thus the mature spores, 
the olive-brown mass occupying the entire inner portion 
of the puffball, are exposed to be spread by wind and 
rain. It is estimated that a puffball 10 x 10 x 16 
inches would contain over 7 trillion spores. 

When collecting puffballs remember it is the 
young or immature stages that are edible. Cut the 
specimen in half; only those that are homogeneous and 
white or somewhat cream-colored throughout are suitable 
for eating. No poisonous species of puffballs are 
known. However, be sure to cut all puffballs in half, 
starting at the small, root-like basal strands, because 
the greatest danger in eating these fungi is that a 
button stage of a poisonous Amanita will be collected 
and cooked. 
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photo by Stuart's Studio, Richmond Hill 


When cooked the flavor is mild and the consistency 
like that of French toast. To cook, slice into 1/2 inch 
thick slabs, and over low heat saute in a little butter; 
or alternatively the slices can be dipped in an egg 
batter and slowly fried. Another method is to dice the 
puffball, dip in a batter and deep fry. 
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A FISHY BUSINESS 


In June 1972 my husband and I visited Vancouver 
and other coastal parts of British Columbia. We had 
some very exciting birding, but we saw one unusual 
sight which we thought might interest others. 

On June 6 we were at Qualicum Beach on the east 
coast of Vancouver Island, north of Nanaimo. About 
fifty yards offshore we noticed an unusual trio. They 
were an Arctic Loon, a Bonaparte’s Gull, and a Herring 
Gull. Out attention was caught because the three seemed 
so active, so close together and in such a small area. 

We observed that the loon was diving, and along his 
path as he came up small fishes were leaping out of the 
water. The two gulls were carefully watching and snap¬ 
ping up this easy feast. Soon, by watching the water 
we were able to predict, by the "spray” of small fish, 
where the loon would pop up. The two gulls would con¬ 
verge on the spot, the Herring Gull with a few strong 
strokes, the Bonaparte’s paddling frantically. They 
were so busy that they took no notice of each other, 
nor did any other gulls join in. 

We watched this for at least thirty minutes and 
they were still busy when we left. 


Nancy Bowen 


Opposite page: Loon family, by Brenda Carter 
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OFNC FALL PROGRAM 


Arranged by the Excursions and Lectures Committee 
Roger Foxall (745-7791), Chairman 
Members arriving by bus at meeting places for excursions 
can usually find rides with other members going by car. 
For further information call leader or chairman. 


BIRDS IN FALL MIGRATION Ottawa Beach and Shirley's Bay 


Saturday Sept. 8 Leader : 
Sunday " 16 

Saturday " 22 

Sunday " 30 

Sunday October 7 
Sunday " 14 

Saturday " 20 

Meet: Britannia 
Time: 7:30 a.m. 
Bring waterproof footwear. 


Arnet Sheppard (722-0991) 
Stephen O'Donnell (737-5270) 
Monty Brigham (728-0855) 
Richard Poulin (232-6343) 

Roger Foxall (745-7791) 

Hue MacKenzie (722-8847) 

Brian Morin (234-6170) 

Drive-In Theatre 

Walks last till noon at least. 


Sunday FALL BIRDING AT PRESQU'ILE PARK 

Sept. 23 Leaders: Arnet Sheppard (722-0991) 

Brian Morin (234-6170) 

Meet: Gate at Park entrance 
Time: 8:00 a.m. 

All day trip. Those wishing to stay overnight may make 
arrangements with the White House, Brighton (613-475-0004). 
Persons intending to drive please contact leaders. 


Sunday Field Trip: BOTANY AND INSECTS 

Sept. 9 Co-ordinator: Joyce Reddoch (749-5363) 

Meet : Health § Welfare Bldg, Tunney's Pasture 
Time : 9:00 a.m. All day trip;BRING LUNCH 


Saturday FALL MUSHROOMS $ TOADSTOOLS IN THE GATINEAU 
Sept. 29 Leaders: Jim Ginns (827-0212) 

David Malloch (225-4920) 

Meet: Health § Welfare Bldg, Tunney's Pasture 
Time: 9:00 a.m. 

Bring basket, hand lens and a snack. 


Saturday Field Trip: FERNS 

October 6 Leader: Don Lafontaine(829-7273) 

Meet: Health £ Welfare Bldg, Tunney's Pasture 
Time: 9:00 a.m. Bring a snack. 
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President: Dr. Irwin M. Brodo 224-7077 
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